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ODAY The American Humane Association stands at the 

crossroads. Since 1877 it has served the cause of hu- 

manity slowly, perhaps, but steadily awakening the 
interest of thousands in the plight of children and animals. 
The Association organizes societies, it sends its field workers 
to all corners of these United States, it has a working code to 
protect animals used in motion pictures, it sponsors nation- 
ally a kindness week for animals, it conducts an annual 
convention for humane workers as well as regional confer- 
ences for shelter managers, it participates actively in a 
national program of child protection. It does all these things 
—and many more. 


The Association has not achieved its present position quickly 
or easily. It was founded and nurtured by great humani- 
tarians. While its progress, in some instances, may have 
been slow in realization, its over-all accomplishments have 
been many. 


In recent months letters and pamphlets have appeared 
which have been extremely critical both of the Association's 
Board of Directors and the Board's policies. It has even been 
charged that the Association's directors are not interested 
in humane work. This is indeed a shocking accusation, for 
how can it be said that a person who devotes his time and 
efforts to a cause near and dear to the heart is not interested 
in that cause? The great majority of the men and women on 
the Association’s Board have served the humane cause for 

ENA years. These men and women are not newcomers to a highly 
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be Eaton specialized field in which experience and good common 


of Chicago. sense are not only desirable, but necessary. 
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‘bien Today, more than ever, The American Humane Association 
in the 1954 needs the continued confidence of all humanitarians. With 
Dog Photo proper support and the sense that is common to all, the 
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Courtesy of Boston Sunday Advertiser. Photo by Sam Bornstein 


LEAGUE IN ACTION. The quizzical look in the puppy's face is undoubtedly due to the fact that he has just been adopted 


into a new home from the League’s Pet Placement Department and 1s wondering how his new owner will like him. 
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NE DAY several months ago the 
League received a phone call 
from the Boston City Hospital to pick 
up a dog which was being held there. 
Chief Investigator Archie MacDon- 
ald responded to what seemed just a 
routine call, but on reaching the 
hospital he heard a pathetic and, 
yet, inspiring story. Earlier in the day 
a Roxbury woman had been taken 
seriously ill, hemorrhaging so badly 
that an emergency ambulance had 
taken her from her home to City 
Hospital. She had been in the hos- 
pital but a very short time when a 
dog came bounding into the emer- 
gency ward and showered his affec- 
tion on his mistress. For the lady was 
his owner and how the dog had made 
his way so quickly and unerringly to 
the side of one he loved can only be 
guessed at. There was no one to look 
after this loyal companion at home 
with his mistress hospitalized so the 
League’s shelter, not too far distant 
from City Hospital, became his tem- 
porary home until owner and _ pet 
were reunited on the woman’s release 
from the hospital. 
An isolated incident? Hardly, for 
here at the League we seem to play 
host to both sadness and happiness. 


It is impossible to write into figures 
the number of animals sheltered, 
placed in homes, restored to owners, 
treated in the clinic, and otherwise 
handled, the effects or intimate per- 
sonal touches that constitute the day- 
by-day services which the League ren- 
ders to animals — and people, too. 

We could tell you how Inspector 
John Bella in his role of quarantine 
official, noticed a youngster infected 
with ring worm and admonished the 
unsuspecting mother to have the 
child treated. We might indicate how 
well and faithfully each ambulance 
driver responds in good and bad 
weather to the requests of pet owners. 
We can share the following letter 
from a happy and satisfied mother 
who adopted a dog from the League 
shelter and wrote: 

We couldn’t begin to tell you how 
lovely our new dog ‘‘Bess’? is end how 
contented and happy. As you may re- 
member we were advised by our Doctor 
to get a dog for our little boy who ts 
extremely nervous because of convulsions 
and near death a year and a half ago. We 
did get a dog last year, but had to bring 
him over to you in April to dispose of be- 
cause he was too wild and not doing the 
child any good at all. 


We are delighted with our grand shep- 
herd. She is perfectly suited to him. She’s 
quiet, gentle, and very relaxed and she 
wants to be with him at all times. He is 
devoted to her as we all are. Already she is 
a member of the family, and it seems as 
though we had her always. She barks only 
when there is real need for it, ts house- 
broken with only a couple of slip ups 
which we did net mind and certainly 
would not punish her for. 

I could write a book about her, hon- 
estly, and about all her nice ways. She 
was just what vur boy needed and we have 
a very large yard where they can both 
spend the summer. 

Thanks so much for “Bess.” She is 
worth her weight in gold. I am sorry we 
had not thought ef going over to you a 


year ago instead of going to a pet shop for 


a dog who proved to be the exact opposite 
of what we needed. 

We know that stories like these are 
more interesting than mere figures 
and so in this annual report we are 
going to provide sample experiences, 
if you will, of the daily activities of 
the League’s staff. 


Inspection and Investigation 


Most people like animals. The 
intelligent person tries to see that his 
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animals are well fed, cleanly housed, 
and properly exercised. But there are 
some people who, if not outrightly 
cruel, are careless or neglectful. Oc- 
casionally, cruelty or neglect may be 
related to economic conditions. One 
such case recently came to the atten- 
tion of the League’s Chief Investi- 
gator, Archie MacDonald. It hap- 
pened on a farm in a community 
near Boston when a cow freed herself 
from a broken stanchion and wan- 
dered into a part of the barn where 
the flooring was worn through and 
broken, dropping the animal into an 
unfinished cellar. Inspector MacDon- 
ald hurried to the scene and found 
the cow had suffered a broken verte- 
bra in the lumbar region of the back. 
The only thing possible under the 
circumstances was to destroy the 
suffering creature. This was done, 
but a little more care and expense 
would have prevented such an acci- 
dent from occurring. 

On another occasion Inspector 
MacDonald was called on to check 
the condition of a horse in a local 
riding academy. The horse was in 
good flesh, but badly afflicted by 
retarded breathing. In fact the horse’s 
condition was so serious that it was 
felt best to humanely destroy it. 
Undoubtedly, this condition had de- 
veloped from the feeding of a dusty 
or poor grade of hay. Here again 
economy did not pay. 

So it is that the League’s inspectors 
go about their work of relieving 
suffering, neglect or cruelty wherever 
it may be found. Inspector Joseph 
Connaughton regularly visits auction 
sales, stables, wholesale poultry 
houses, stockyards and the Boston 
market district where horses are still 
used to draw the produce wagons. 
He also visits and checks on race 
horses at various Fairs held in the 
Commonwealth as well as being a 
popular judge at school and play- 
ground pet shows. Much of this work 
is of a protective measure to pre- 
vent cruelties before they are initi- 
ated. 


In one case Inspectors MacDonald 
and Connaughton combined their 
talents to catch two stray dogs on the 
dump at Dorchester Bay. They suc- 
ceeded in retrieving these dogs, both 
of which were in such a terrible 
condition they had to be put to sleep 
immediately. Further suffering was 
prevented by this action, but how 
much better if the original owners of 
these animals had been taught the 
proper care and training of their 
pets. 

The Christmas season, however, 
provides the Inspectors with a more 
cheerful task as they distribute din- 
ners to horses. Over 450 dinners of 
crushed oats, bran, corn meal, cracked 
corn, carrots and apples were given 
out during the holidays. Fifteen 
horses were provided with new blan- 
kets, while drivers and stablemen 
were treated to hot coffee and dough- 
nuts. Not forgotten, either, were the 
cats which make their homes in 
several of the stables. 

So it is that the League carries on 


its services to animals day by day 
throughout the weeks and months of 
the year. 


Quarantine Department 


The activities of this department of 
the League are most important in the 
interests of public health and safety. 
Under the careful management of 
Clerk Marion Caspole and Inspector 
John Bella the work of examining 
and quarantining every reported bite 
case involving an animal in the City 
of Boston goes on from day to day. 
Most of the cases concern dogs, but 
any warm blooded animal is a po- 
tential carrier of rabies and conse- 
quently must be quarantined by 
Inspector Bella. The total of 2,356 
cases represent hours of work, not 
only in visits to the homes of the 
owners of animals that have bitten, 
(and how often people are not at 
home, necessitating a second or third 
visit!) but also in the meticulous 
records that are kept by the League 
for the Boston Health Department. 
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Inspector MacDonald’s work involves more than horses and dogs. Here he 
examines one of a dozen ducks found ailing in the Charles River Basin. 


Along with the numerous routine 
inspections comes an occasional in- 
cident that is different or calls for 
special handling. When an urgent 
telephone message was received at 
headquarters summoning Inspector 
Bella to quarantine a monkey no one 
had any idea what Mr. Bella would 
find when he reached the Roxbury 
home of the monkey’s owner. Most 
humane agents are agreed that mon- 
keys are harder to catch and control 
than all the other animals with which 
they come in contact. This one was 
no exception. Purchased at a pet shop 
by the lady of the house as a birthday 
present for her daughter, the monkey 
had opened his cage door and slipped 
into the living room after biting the 
daughter, a girl thirteen years of age. 
Fortunately, the monkey had been 
confined in the living room, but when 
Inspector Bella arrived on the scene 
no one would have recognized the 
living room as such. Chairs were 
overturned, rugs displaced, objects 
all over the floor and even the oil 
container for the parlor stove 
knocked from its stand. Mr. Simian 
was really having a ball. Mr. Bella 
finally lured the monkey back into 
his cage — where he stayed for the 
next fourteen days. At the end of the 
fortnight, however, the monkey was 
far more friendly and, having mended 
his ways, his cage was placed near a 
window where, leashed, he has access 
to a fire escape on which he enjoys 
playing and sunning himself. 

Wherever animals are kept bites 
may occur, as Inspector Bella is well- 
aware. Sometimes an animal at 
Franklin Park Zoo must be quaran- 
tined simply because some people 
will not observe signs asking them 
not to pet the animals. Or perhaps 
the biter is simply being fed as in the 
case of the woman who gave a piece 
of candy to a horse in the market 
district. Yet, all such cases must be 
checked for essentially this is a service 
to protect the public and prevent the 
occurrence of rabies. As Inspector 
Bella says, “My work is mostly 
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routine — but then sometimes it’s 
not.”” What he didn’t say was that 
Boston has not had a case of rabies in 
over ten years. Truly, a record of 
which to be proud. 


Animal Clinic 


The office intercom rasped, “‘An 
injured dog is on the way up.”’ The 
door opened and a man with a 
shaggy, nondescript, reluctant ca- 
nine at the end of a rusty chain leash 
slowly entered the clinic examination 
room. ‘‘Doc, he’s been shot!” 

The patient stood on three legs, 
the fourth held high in pain. The soft 
quizzical eyes watched our every 
move, quietly pleading to take away 
the agony. A deep puncture wound 
was found on the forward part of the 
left thigh. It was discharging slightly. 
No other external wounds were 
found. The dog had been shot. 

Our shaggy patient answered to 
“Ralph.” He had received this wound 
one week previously and his owner 
had suspected his dog had been in a 
fight. The wound did not heal and 
Ralph grew continually worse until 
a friend theorized to his master the 
possibility of a shooting. 

Ralph was anesthetized with pen- 
tothal and while deep in sleep and 
apart from pain, he was X-rayed. No 
pellet showed on the first plate of the 
upper left leg. A second plate of the 
abdomen was negative. The third 
picture was positive. A .22 caliber 
bullet was lodged in the muscles 
above the knee-cap of the right leg. 

Ralph was fired at from above — 
possibly the second or third story. 
The pellet entered high in the left 
thigh — travelled through the ab- 
domen and came to rest in the right 
leg near the knee. 

Under the glaring surgery lights, 
Ralph breathed quietly in deep slum- 
ber. The anesthetist watched with 
piercing eyes and acute ears as the 
surgeon made the skin incision. Ten 
minutes later, a triumphant veteri- 
narian held aloft a pair of forceps, 
grasping a .22 caliber slug with a 


split tip. The surgery was successful. 

Ralph staggered to his feet an hour 
later, trying to push aside the foggy 
shrouds of the last bits of anesthesia. 
He felt so much better. A few days of 
limping and the stitches were re- 
moved and Ralph had come through 
with flying colors. 

This was only one out of the 8,334 
pets that received attention at our 
clinic. 

The case of Ralph was unusual in 
that it brought into play so many of 
the facilities of the clinic and also the 
follow-up by the Investigation De- 
partment in an effort to find the 
culprit with a heart of stone who had 
so mercilessly fired upon a defenseless 
beast. 

Dr. Malcolm B. Carsley, our chief- 
of-staff, is starting his eighth year 
with our organization. Dr. J. D. 
Donnellan can usually be found in 
surgery, and Dr. R. D. Lambert is 
constantly probing into books in 
search of new diseases and _ thera- 
peutics. 

The veterinary staff is looking for- 
ward to rendering even finer medical 
services to our fourfooted friends in 
the future. 


Animal Collection Service 


The department with which the 
public is probably most familiar is 
the one that operates the Pick-Up 
Service. The neat gray ambulances 
and the capable agents who operate 
them are one of the best advertise- 
ments for the work of the League. 
Upon the operation of this depart- 
ment depends the speed with which 
we are able to answer the emergency 
calls for stray and injured animals, 
as well as the routine calls for un- 
wanted animals. During the past year 
ambulances from the Albany Street 
shelter made 36,500 calls and picked 
up 49,131 animals. 

Emergencies take no notice of time 
or place —in fact they seem more 
likely to happen on a holiday or at 
night than at any other time. A case 
in point occurred on last Thanks- 
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giving night when Agent McNeil 
was the emergency driver on duty. A 
call for assistance came from the East 
Boston Police. Escorted by cruising 
cars our ambulance arrived on the 
scene in something close to record 
time. Two dogs were in a fight which 
the police had tried to break up, only 
to have the dogs join forces and turn 
on the interlopers, and drive them 
off. Reinforcements were summoned 
from the station house, but these also 
were driven off by the dogs who had 
taken cover under a porch. This was 
the situation when our agent arrived. 
With a turkey leg (donated by a local 
resident) as bait, Agent McNeil 
coaxed one of the battlers, a large 
shepherd dog, close enough to get a 
dog pole on him and after a few 
minutes of give-and-take, was able to 
secure the dog in the ambulance. The 
other dog was severely injured and 
had to be approached with extreme 
caution until the agent was able to 
get a muzzle on his nose, and carry 
him to the ambulance for a speedy 
return to our shelter where necessary 
first aid and comfortable kennel 
awaited him. 

Cats and kittens are forever getting 
into situations from which they must 
be rescued. There was the case of a 
little ‘“‘part-tiger’’ kitten high in a 
Quincy tree. Neighbors called the 
fire department and were told fire- 
men didn’t rescue kittens any more. 
The police responded, but decided 
the kitten’s perch was too high for 
them to approach. Finally, the 
League was called and two of our 
agents removed the kitten from the 
tree and took it to the shelter on 
Albany Street to recover from its 
harrowing experience. 

Dogs, too, often must be rescued. 
For a brief period last winter League 
officials thought the MTA was “ going 
to the dogs.” First indication was 
when a boxer pup boarded a rapid 
transit train at Fields Corner and was 
removed, fare still unpaid, at Ash- 
mont. From there he was carried by 
auto, compliments of the League, to 
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Boston Herald Photo by Maynard White 


Kennelman Bill Thompson with the boxer dog which boarded the 
Rapid Transit train at Fields Corner and was later removed to the 
League with fare still unpaid. 


the Albany Street shelter to await his 
owner. Just ten days later a German 
shepherd with wanderlust held up an 
MTA train for fifteen minutes on the 
elevated structure over Washington 
Street near the Cathedral of the 
Holy Cross. The shepherd, about 
two years old, was walking on the 
northbound track and met a train 
coming in the opposite direction. 
The dog leaped across two third-rails 
safely, but under the now slowly 
moving train. The operator stopped 
immediately, and found the dog un- 
harmed under the third car. Track 
walkers led the animal along the ‘‘el”’ 


to the Dover Street station where 
League Agent Dennis Freeman took 
the dog in custody. 


Lost and Found 


During the past year our Lost and 
Found Department returned 761 dogs 
and 54 cats to their rightful owners. 
Mere figures cannot possibly portray 
the pathos of the hundreds of stray 
animals that pass through this de- 
partment, nor can mere words de- 
scribe the joyful reunion of dog and 
master. The actions of the dog at one 
of these typical reunions could not be 

(Continued next page) 
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re-enacted even in Hollywood, unless 
they were to duplicate the circum- 
stances that led up to this emotional 
crisis. The dog cannot contain him- 
self, and leaps about the office in 
absolute ecstasy, and will leap upon 
his owner with every nerve and 
muscle aquiver as if to beg not to be 
deserted again. And then to the 
stranger in the office he will bound, 
exuding joy and laughter from every 
sinew, as much as to say, ‘“‘Look, my 
master has found me. Am I not a 
lucky dog to have such a wonderful, 
grand, lovable master?’? Then back 
to the owner, who is desperately 
trying to sign his name and address 
on the record book, while beset by 
this veritable but adoring cyclone 


that will not be quiet or stilled. 

Some of the apparently difficult 
cases are occasionally those that are 
most rapidly brought to a satisfactory 
conclusion. One of these involved a 
dog from New York that had been 
lost while his owner was visiting 
relatives in Somerville. The dog had 
been lost for five days, and had been 
duly reported to our Lost and Found 
Department. The most positive iden- 
tification was a New York license. 
Within a matter of hours after we 
received the dog, our files had been 
checked, the owner’s relatives noti- 
fied, and the owner’s brother was at 
our shelter to reclaim the sight-seeing 
pal. His own master, a member of the 
Coast Guard, had been forced to 
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Paul McElroy reclaims New York dog that took a sightseeing tour and 
became lost in Boston. Mr. McElroy reclaims dog for his brother, who 
had returned to Coast Guard duty. 


return to duty and leave the welfare 
of his pet to those who would best be 
able to find and care for him. 

To emphasize that our activities 
are not limited to dogs and cats, even 
a stray parakeet was found by his 
owner through the facilities of our 
Lost and Found Department. Here 
is the parakeet’s own story as written 
by Lost and Found Clerk, Polly 
Towk — even the names have not 
been changed to protect the de- 
linquent parakeet. 

Gee it’s cold out here. Guess I'll take 
off and fly around for a while. I can always 
get back on Trene’s shoulder. What giant 
perches out here! Some even have perches 
growing out of larger perches — these 
must be trees! Pll try another. I think PU 
find Irene and get back where it is nice 
and warm. Where is she? Oh, heavens! 
Now I have lost her. I wonder where she 
went. Ill fly around and maybe I will see 
her. 

This doesn’t look like where I live, 
but I will have to get out of the cold. 
Arthur D. Little! That looks like a nice 
place. Pll try to get in there. Well, I can 
tell you I was very much surprised to be 
greeted with such friendliness. Everyone 
was talking to me, and then someone sug- 
gested calling the Animal Rescue League. 
I was put inte a dark box, and soon I had 
the longest ride ever. I finally was put 
down, and the box was opened. I was 
picked out by Mrs. Towk of the Lost and 
Found Department. ‘‘What a beauty,” 
she said. I was put into a nice cage and 
taken tnto a room. Of course this cage was 
not as big as mine, and it didn’t have any 
playthings in it, but I was given food and 
water. The phone rang and Mrs. Towk 
answered it. “‘Yes, we have a parakeet 
here. Could you describe it? What color? 
Yes, I believe that the parakeet we picked 
up may be yours. Why don’t you come and 
take a look at it?’ In a skort while, sure 
enough, Irene came, and when she opened 
my cage door I was so happy to see her I 
jumped right up on her shoulder. What a 
grand feeling it vs to be united with your 
Jamily! 

I guess I'll stay around my own house 
from now on, and when Irene goes out I 
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will get back into my cage so I won't get 
lost again. We are all so happy that there 
is such a place as the Animal Rescue 
League where birds and animals can be 
take care of until their owners can claim 
them. 

May we take occasion here to 
enlighten our readers about the diffi- 
culties encountered in identifying a 
lost dog, especially if he is a cross 
breed. To the owner his particular 
pet is a distinct personality. However, 
to our kennel personnel almost every 
dog will answer to the name of Bozo, 
and the white patch on his chest may 
be the size of a walnut or cover the 
whole chest and stomach. Recent 
pictures help immeasurably in iden- 
tification (especially if they are in 
color), but we still recommend that 
owners make the slight additional 
effort of visiting our shelter and 
examining the strays that we have 
received. 


Pet Placement 


Perhaps one of the most important 
relationships that we establish with 
the public is done. through our Pet 
Placement Department. It is up to 
the supervisor of this department to 
determine that the selected pet will 
be properly cared for and that the 
family and pet are adapted to each 
other. In placing 1,770 dogs, 445 
cats, and 436 miscellaneous pets in 
new homes during the past year, 
these are the problems that must be 
constantly solved. 

One such problem that was pre- 
sented involved a man_ bedridden 
with a heart condition, who had 
tired of television and magazines. 
After consultation with the family 
physician, the wife appealed to 
League personnel for a dog that 
would suit her husband’s require- 
ments for companionship. With our 
advice she finally selected a mongrel 
spitz female, about six months of age, 
and took the little dog home to her 
new master. That was ten months 
ago. Man and dog are now insepa- 
rable. While the wife goes busily 
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about her house work, the dog stands 
by her master and even has learned to 
summon the woman when her hus- 
band is in need of assistance. This 
family has not ceased to praise the 
League for its fine work. The satis- 
faction that results from solving prob- 
lems of this kind is in itself a kind of 
compensation for the meticulous 
record work and attention to details 
that make this part of our animal 
welfare service possible. 

There are, of course, many, many 
others who know the feeling of wealth 
and friendliness that comes from 
owning a pet. It may be the joy of a 
child who holds for the first time a 
wriggling bundle of tail-wagging 
activity that is to be his very own. 
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Mr. Flynn, the bed-ridden patient, 
with the little dog “Honey” adopted 
from the League’s shelter. 


Or, perhaps, it is some lonely adult 
whose heart has been captivated by 
the antics of an animal as lonely as 
he. 

Perhaps letters received from satis- 
fied pet owners tell the true worth 
of the work done by the placement 
division. 

One man wrote: 

My wife and I can never begin to thank 
you for the wonderful animal we obtained 
from your League. This dog we have 
named “‘ Lucky.’ He is well behaved and 
is or has been very well trained. He will 
upon command lie down, return a thrown 
object, sit up, beg, carry a newspaper 


home, and is friendly with everyone he 
meets on the street, still he is a very good 
watch dog at nght. In fact he is a perfect 
dog for us. He’s healthy, happy, and lots 
of fun and company. Thanks very much. 

A lady had this to say of her 
newly-adopted pet: 

I believe Teddy, my cat, is very well 
adjusted to his new home. He made it his 
castle the first day; has an excellent taste 
for food of quality; and likes to travel via 
car or train; dislikes dogs; and sleeps 
through nearly every TV program. I can- 
not think of any way to improve your 
service to animals. I’ve heard nothing but 
the best said of it, and I agree. 

If every animal and each new 
owner can be made happy we con- 
sider this phase of our work most 
adequately fulfilled. 


Livestock Conservation 


Under the expert guidance of R. 
Carroll Jones, who left the League in 
June to head the Animal Husbandry 
Department of Massachusetts’ first 
regional high school, and his succes- 
sor, Guy W. Mann, the livestock 
conservation program has been con- 
tinued and expanded. The chief ob- 
jective of this program is to reduce 
and alleviate the causes of injuries 
and discomfort to livestock while 
teaching better methods of care and 
handling. The principal method of 
obtaining these objectives is through 
an educational program working with 
agricultural groups such as the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service (includ- 
ing 4-H), Land Grant Colleges, Fu- 
ture Farmers of America, Grange, 
Farm Bureau and Breed Associa- 
tions. Management methods also are 
discussed with stock yards, slaughter 
houses, packing plants, fair associa- 
tions and grain companies. 

During the year Mr. Mann at- 
tended and set up exhibits at the 
following fairs: Skowhegan, Frye- 
burg, and Windsor in Maine — 
Cheshire and Deerfield in New 
Hampshire — Rutland in Vermont 
—and Eastern States Exposition in 

(Continued on page 15) 
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League 
Cat 


When “The Southwest Corner” 
opened at the Wilbur Theatre on 
January 3, 1955 with Eva Le Gal- 
lienne in the leading role, the only 
local talent among the cast was 
Tommy, a League cat. 

Many a young person has hopes 
and dreams of being ‘‘discovered” 
for a part on the stage, but it is very 
doubtful if Tommy ever had such 
aspirations. Tommy, being a cat, 
had no expectations of becoming 
famous or acting with Miss Le Gal- 
lienne, but given such an oppor- 
tunity who could refuse — certainly 
not Tommy. 

It all happened this way. ‘The fore- 
noon of the day the play was opening 
a member of the staff for “The 
Southwest Corner’? apprised the 
League a cat was needed to complete 
the cast. The League’s President was 
assured that the feline chosen would 
have no lines to memorize, in fact 
the only requirement would be to 
sit in Miss Le Gallienne’s lap for 
some four or five mnutes of each 
performance. A close and personal 
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“Tommy” 


study of the some thirty cats in the 
League’s shelter was made — and 
Tommy was chosen, not because of 
a natural beauty, but rather for a 
kindly disposition. 

Tommy accepted this new-found 
fame with dignity. Each evening a 
sleek car provided transportation to 
the theatre, and unlike other mem- 
bers of the cast, perhaps, Tommy 
was returned ‘‘Shome”’ immediately 
the performance was concluded. 

What of Tommy’s acting ability? 
The reviews were sensational — at 
least as far as Tommy was concerned 
—for the critics did not overlook 
the fact that a cat contributed to the 
main interest of the play. The by- 
line in the program, ‘““Tommy comes 
from the Animal Rescue League” 
also contributed to Tommy’s pride. 

Unfortunately for Tommy, the 
play was presented to Boston audi- 
ences for only two weeks. A decision 
had to be reached —‘“‘Should a 
promising career be put ahead of a 
good home life?” Really, it didn’t 
take Tommy long to decide. The 
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footlights had been a grand experi- 
ence, but a quiet, cheery fireside and 
loving attention — what more could 
a cat ask for? To League officials 
Tommy’s choice was not at all 
surprising for, you see, they knew 
that ‘““Tommy” was really a young 
lady, and it didn’t take them long to 
find a comfortable home where 
Tommy, in leisure hours, might look 
back and recall her hour of glory. 


Salute to the 
League’s 
Puppeteers 


For several years the Animal Res- 
cue League of Boston, through its 
education department, has been a 
member of The Puppeteers of Amer- 
ica, a national non-profit organiza- 
tion whose object is the improvement 
of the art of puppetry. Each year the 
group conducts an Institute staffed 
by professional puppeteers and pro- 
viding instruction for the varied 
needs of the student. For the most 
part these Institutes have been held 
in locations too remote from Boston 
for the League’s puppeteers to attend, 
but the 1954 Institute was held at 
Dartmouth College, allowing Miss 
Harriet Flannery and Mrs. Miriam 
Smith to be present. 

It can be said in all modesty that 
our two lady representatives were a 
real ‘‘hit.”” Members of the Institute 
were most interested in the League’s 
marionette program. This is per- 
haps best illustrated by a recent 
issue of the Puppetry Journal. The lead 
article, ‘“Teaching of Humane Edu- 
cation,” is written by Miss Flannery 
and Mrs. Smith. The JouRNAL’s cen- 
ter spread is devoted entirely to photos 
of the League’s marionettes in action. 
This, it would seem, is sufficient to 
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GHLIGHTS 


establish the fact that “‘our ladies’ 
were well received, but in the same 
issue the following story written by 
Vivian Michael appears: 

“No name on the JOURNAL mailing 
list has intrigued me as much as that 
of The Animal Rescue League of 
Boston. Imagine my delight when I 
saw a car drawing to the curb in front 
of Dartmouth Hall, gayly lettered, 
“The Animal Rescue League of 
Boston.’ Now, I would find out why 
they belonged to the Puppeteers of 
America! 

“TI was soon introduced to two 
charming ladies, Harriet Flannery, 
and Mrs. Wendell Smith. They came, 
loaded down with a portfolio of 
photographs, press notices, and other 
literature describing the work of 
their organization. I spent an in- 
teresting hour with them and ex- 
acted a promise that the JOURNAL 
would receive an article about their 
work. In this issue we have ‘Humane 
Education through Marionettes,’ but 
they are entirely too modest in de- 
scribing their project which has 
reached a degree of organization 
attempted by few groups, and which 
has functioned actively since 1939. 
Originally started as a medium for 
humane education, gradually the tiny 
actors have directed the children’s 
minds toward the proper channels of 
thought and behavior. 

“Eleanor Roberts of The Buston 
Post, says, ‘Through all their shows, 
like a golden thread, runs one 
thought — “Be kind to your pets.” 
Far more cleverly done than any 
lecture on kindness to animals, the 
clever marionette shows... get 
their message across brilliantly. 

** “Every play has a moral, but it is 
so nicely sugar-coated that the chil- 
dren swallow it whole. The far-reach- 
ing effect these miniature productions 
have had on children throughout 
Massachusetts, is amazing.’ ”’ 
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League employees receiving service pins were, from left to right: {rear} 

Albert J. Morris, Frederick J. Barrett, Sherman N. Bates, and John J. 

Bella; {front} John A. Finlayson and Miss Eleanor E. Heuston. Frank 
Waller was unable to be present when photo was taken. 


Service Pins Awarded 


EVEN MEMBERS Of the League staff 
S recently were awarded service 
pins by The American Humane 
Association, thus joining Miss Mary 
Boutelle and Archie MacDonald in 
the honor of having worked in the 
interests of animal protection for 
twenty-five years or more. 

The pins were awarded, in ab- 
sentia, at the Association’s annual 
convention in Atlanta in the fall of 
1954, but were actually presented to 
the recipients at a Christmas party 
for League employees. It was quite 
fitting that Carlton E. Buttrick, 
League President, should make the 
presentation as Mr. Buttrick also is 
currently President of The American 
Humane Association. In making the 
awards, Mr. Buttrick said, “It is an 
extreme pleasure for me to present 


seven staff members of the Animal 
Rescue League of Boston with these 
service pins. In each case the pin 
represents years of loyal service not 
only to the League but to the humane 
movement. To merit this award is an 
outstanding achievement in_ itself, 
but it further denotes a sympathetic 
understanding of the needs and prob- 
lems of others. I hope you will wear 
your pin proudly and with dignity.” 

Receiving the pins, each of which 
noted the person’s years of service, 


were: 

Frederick J. Barrett 25 years 
Sherman Bates 25 years 
John J. Bella 30-years 
John A. Finlayson 35 years 
Miss Eleanor E. Heuston 35 years 
Albert J. Morris 30 years 
Frank Waller 30 years 
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CAPE COD BRANCH 


| MarcGaret Morse Corrin, Director 


HARWICHPORT, MASSACHUSETTS 


N THE MIDST of ice and snow and 
frigid weather, fraught with hard- 

ship for birds and four-footed crea- 
tures alike, it is tempting to relax for 
a moment while recalling a certain 
carefree day last Summer, that day 
when I first caught a casual glimpse 
of Blackie. Sitting with a friend on 
her wooded terrace overlooking a 
lovely pond, we and the chickadees 
which darted in and out to partake 
of their favorite food, had this se- 
questered nook all to ourselves. Or 
so we thought! Then presently, si- 
lently wending his way between us 
and the water’s edge, a black cat 
stalked by. 

‘“‘[P’ve never seen that cat before,” 
exclaimed my hostess, who probably 
— and no wonder — considering his 
proximity to her bird feeders — may 
have felt impelled to shout, ‘‘Scat!”’ 
However, she suppressed that im- 
pulse and paying no heed to us or 
fluttering birds, the dark feline con- 
tinued on his unhurried way. 

Not long after this, to my astonish- 
ment, for our home is nearly a mile 
away from that of our friend, I 
watched the same black cat crossing 
the slope between our house and the 
beach, slowly — sedately — as though 
he knew exactly where he was going 
and why. There was no mistaking 
him. Something unusual about his 
gait suggested that an injury had 
befallen one front leg. A white spot 
on his throat gleamed in contrast to 
his otherwise glossy blackness and 
just above it, his neck appeared to 
be unnaturally small for the size of 
his head and body. 

One day, for hours it seemed, he 
sat in a drizzle with his back toward 
our house watching for field mice. A 
few days later, while I stood by our 
living room window, I saw him chase 
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a rabbit which escaped. Then facing 
me through the window pane, we saw 
one another, eye to eye, and for the 
first time it seemed each took the 
other’s measure. He, I believe, was 
questioning, “‘Am I safe here, or will 
you rush out and drive me away 
just as the rest of them do?’’. I was 
wondering, “Have you a home? 
Do you hunt just for fun or are you 
really hungry?” It was then that I 


“‘Blachie”’ 


saw what I already had suspected, 
that he was wearing a collar and 
that it was too tight. 

So I went searching through the 
town hoping to find either an owner 
or somebody who could give infor- 
mation. Black cats were plentiful it 
seemed, but every one had a home 
and never roamed from its own fire- 
side. At last I found a person who 
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said he had heard someone say that 
he or she had a cat which wouldn’t 
stay at home, but he didn’t remember 
who said it or where it was said. 

In trying to run this clue to earth, I 
was tripped by a rambler rose vine, 
with serious consequences. “‘Clawed 
by a vicious cat she was trying to 
rescue,’ was the news which met me 
on my return from a fortnight’s 
hospitalization. My assurance that 
no cat was guilty fell on deaf ears. 
The cat theory was already accepted 
as more plausible than “‘stabbed by 
a rose thorn’? which was the simple 
truth. By this time Autumn was far 
advanced and we concluded that 
Blackie’s owner must have been an 
off Cape visitor who had departed, 
giving her cat up for lost. 

Mellow days of Indian Summer, 
when hunting was undoubtedly good, 
found Blackie strolling by from time 
to time minding his own business. 
When Winter came, however, I 
heard one cold night a faint mew at 
the living room window and there 
was his face, pressed against the pane 
and his hungry eyes staring into 
mine. When I switched on the porch 
light and opened the door he fled, 
graphically revealing the type of 
treatment he must have received at 
other doorways. When I returned 
with some food he was crouched on 
the far edge of the veranda, ready 
for flight, if necessary. But when I 
placed the dish before him he ate 
ravenously and drank milk as though 
he would never have his fill. At last 
he nestled down for a good night’s 
sleep among the blankets arranged 
for him in a corner of the porch 
settle. At dawn he disappeared but 
day after day when the sun had set 
he emerged out of the dusk, from 
whence we never knew. 
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One might suppose that an animal 
who had had to hunt for a living 
would haunt our bird feeders where 
birds all the way from pigeons, both 
tame and wild, to tiny song birds 
congregate. But not Blackie, and the 
fact that he always returned with an 
appetite seemed to denote that he 
had not found food elsewhere. 

Each day he became more trustful. 
One afternoon while he ate and I 
stroked his back, a friend who was 
standing by deftly turned his collar 
until the buckle was uppermost and 
unfastened it while he never stopped 
purring. As collars go, it was rather 
impressive, studded with six brass 
nails, an inch long buckle and a bell 
the size of a large pea. The latter, 
completing the adornment, obvi- 
ously intended to warn birds that a 
cat was coming, had long since lost 
its tinkle. Also there was a nameless 
nameplate — badly bent out of shape. 
Circumstantial evidence almost 
screamed aloud that the collar had 
become caught when its wearer was 
climbing a tree or something else 
and the weight of the cat’s body 
swinging in mid-air had caused the 
metal to bend. Then the small 
branch or other object on which it 
was caught must have given way 
letting Blackie drop down to safety 
with no greater injury than a sprained 
leg instead of being strangled. 

Most of us who have owned cats 
all our lives (or whose cats have 
owned us!) have had or known of 
such an experience. Let us pass 
the warning on whenever possible 
to persons who do not realize the 
inherent danger of collaring or bell- 
ing a cat. 

At this time of writing, our usually 
temperate Cape Cod has been caught 
by the same cold wave which has 
invaded all New England. Blackie, 
having become our steady boarder, 
has roamed at will during the day- 
time and slept at night in the same 
place but in a box well padded with 
blankets. But day before yesterday, 
snow driven by a high wind whirled 
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through the porch. At nightfall while 
he ate his supper there, sharp gusts 
whipped fine flakes across his body. 
For the first time since his gain in 
confidence, he showed definite signs 
of uneasiness. No use telling myself 
he was an outdoors cat, used to 
roughing it. When I turned to enter 
the house he sat bolt upright in his 
box watching me. ‘‘Let me in, let 
me in,”’ he was plainly trying to urge 
me. I nearly did, but something 
stayed my hand. This was a problem. 
There had been one collision already. 
Before Blackie had adopted us, feline 
shrieks from the outer darkness had 
sent us rushing from the supper 
table to admit a terror-stricken Vic, 
our pampered pet. Now in his four- 
teenth year, his days of valor over, 
we owe him protection. This new 
risk would be too great. So I found 
another blanket for Blackie and piled 
the coverings around him to make his 
shelter more secure. 

At some time during the night the 
storm abated. At dawn it was a 
relief to find that although the snow 
was piled high, no more was falling 
and the wind had dropped. No 
Blackie in his box. Usually he waited 
for breakfast before starting on his 
daily rounds. Then looking from the 
window I saw cat footprints in the 
snow and following them I found 
that they encircled the house. From 
Blackie’s shelter at the south to the 
east entrance nearby they went — 
then around the north end and to the 
kitchen door — beyond it to a little 
alcove usually protected, now half 
filled by snow — but over the drifts 
those footsteps persisted, straight to 
the half-hidden west door. So at 
every entrance to the house he had 
sought admission, only to find that 
even this apparently secure home 
had failed him. 

All through the day I hunted for 
him following footprints of rabbits, 
pheasants, quail and smaller birds, 
delicately etched upon the snow. 
But the day passing brought no 
return of Blackie. Likewise night and 


the following day. Darkness again 
and I nearly lost hope, recalling his 
last look of despair. But why give 
up? Midnight! I switched on the 
lights again — and there he was — 
not huddled in his box but sitting 
beside it upright where he could 
see and be seen. Then he bounded 
to me as to a long lost friend, danced 
alongside and whirled in circles. 
Then pounced upon his supper dish 
with even more gusto than ever be- 
fore and his joyous purr proclaimed 
*“Home again at last!” 


This simple tale has been written 
for all of you who cherish cats and 
rejoice in their companionship. 

If by chance, however, it meets the 
eye of an ailurophobe, you who 
proclaim in public or in private 
places: “‘I hate cats,” may you pause 
to consider life’s mystery, and ques- 
tion: “‘How do I happen to have 
been created a human being?”? And 
when you meet any creature in dire 
need, ponder well that but for the 
Grace of God you might be that 
so-called “‘lower animal.” 

Our valiant Mrs. Huntington 
Smith who, in founding her Animal 
Rescue League of Boston, first blazed 
a trail through a wilderness of ig- 
norance, prejudice and neglect, once 
queried: 

“How would you like to be a cat?” 

MarGArRET Morse CorFIN 
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Help the League Thrive in “55 


Your Chance to Aid the Fair Committee 


our Fair Committee has already 

held two meetings to formulate 
plans for the promotion of the 53rd 
Annual Fair to be held December 1st 
and 2nd, 1955 in the ballroom of the 
Sheraton Plaza Hotel. A committee 
has been appointed to adopt a new 
format for the Fair appeal, in an 
effort to bolster the response to this 
worthy project. 

In an effort to further stimulate 
interest in the League and its proj- 
ects, the Committee is planning to 
hold a coffee hour at the home of 
one of its members early this spring 
as a pilot experiment in the field of 
organizing suburban community 
groups which would sponsor pro- 
grams of educational interest about 
the work of the League. This prom- 
ises to open an entirely new field 
of opportunity for informing the 
public of the services that are per- 
formed by the League and made 
possible by public contributions, do- 
nations, and bequests for the con- 
tinued operation of our animal wel- 
fare work. 


The Auction 


The Committee is further inter- 
ested in alerting the friends and 
contributors to the League to re- 
member the Auction which we are 
planning to hold again in connection 
with our Fair. It is not too early to 
think about spring house-cleaning, 
and we do hope you will keep the 
Auction in mind when you are dis- 
posing of articles that you can no 
longer use —but which are still 
useful and can be turned into money 
for the continuation of the League’s 
work. Almost any useful article of 
furniture, china or glassware, lamps, 
etc. are acceptable. Ask your neigh- 
bors to keep us in mind at this time. 
We will shortly be coming into our 
busy season of the year for our col- 


lection service. Therefore your co- 
operation in delivering or mailing 
articles of this nature to the Animal 
Rescue League at 51 Carver Street, 
Boston 16, Mass., will be appreciated. 
If you have large items of furniture 
which present a transportation prob- 
lem, special arrangements can be 
made by calling the Fair Manager, 
Earl E. Wentzel, at HAncock 6—9170. 


Need for Jelly Glasses 


Several members of our Committee 
are busy during the summer months 
preserving jams and jellies for the 
Fair. They are always in need of 
jelly glasses and preserve jars. If 
you have a quantity of these, or if 
you would save them and _ bring 
them into the League Headquarters, 
it would be an added saving in the 
expense of preparing the sparkling 
and delicious preserves that we are 


able to place on sale at our Pine 
Ridge Table at the Annual Fair. 
Again your cooperation will be sin- 
cerely appreciated. 


Parcel Post Sale 


One phase of our Fair program 
which promises to be a most worth- 
while and profitable venture is the 
Parcel Post Sale. This table at our 
last Fair sold out in a very few hours. 
We are attempting to enlarge the 
field from which parcels for this 
table are requested, and therefore 
are asking all of our members and 
friends to take particular note of 
the printed request form found on 
page 15. Any number of copies of 
this request may be obtained by 
dropping a card or letter to the Fair 
Manager, Animal Rescue League of 
Boston, P.O. Box 265, Boston 17, 
Mass. Your part in the operation of 
this project wil be to mail these 
forms to your friends in all parts of 
the world. Packages from unusual 
places and particularly foreign coun- 
tries are in demand. For any pack- 
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Helping out at the League’s 52nd Annual Fair were “Wally,” a chimpan- 
zee, held by S. W. Stockwell of Hopkinton, New Hampshire; Mrs. Walter 
Dropo of Marblehead, wife of the baseball star; and Mrs. Charles White 
of Lynn, both members of the Kiwi Club. 
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age received in good condition there 
is a ready sale, and the entire pro- 
ceeds from the sale are free and clear 
for the continuation of the animal 
protective services of the League. 


We respectfully suggest that you 
personally mail in one or several 
packages while you are on vacation. 

From time to time we hope to be 
able to keep our readers informed of 


the activities and plans of the Fair 
Committee, so that you may be 
better prepared to cooperate with 


them in all efforts and phases of the 
53rd Annual Fair. 


Have you ever heard of a Parcel Post Sale? 

Well listen now, and I'll tell you a tale. 

Our Bazaar * this year will be quite an affair: 
And I’m asking you to have a share. 

Will you send us a half-dollar gift we can sell? 

For the sake of the animals, we know we’ll do well. 


PARCEL POST SALE 


Signed: 


*53rd Annual Fair in aid of the Animal Rescue League of Boston. 


We'll sell it just as it comes through the mail . . . 
That’s why it is called a Parcel Post Sale. 
December 1st we have set for our date. 

Please send your parcel so it won’t be late. 

Just address it to the name undersigned, 

And thanks very much for being so kind. 


Please address parcels to: PARCEL POST SALE, % Animal Rescue League of Boston 
51 Carver Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts 


This request comes from the undersigned who appreciates your assistance in 
furthering the animal welfare services of the Animal Rescue League of Boston. 


ANNUAL REPORT 
(Continued from page 9) 


Massachusetts. Other exhibits were 
set up at Vocational Agricultural 
Schools, for 4-H Clubs, at Grange 
meetings, at the Union Agricultural 
meeting, Worcester, Massachusetts, 
at the Boston Poultry Show, and in 
the League’s exhibit window, 51 
Carver Street, Boston. 

Mr. Mann endeavors to arrange 
the livestock conservation exhibit so 
that it tells our story, leaving him 
available for personal observation of 
management practices in the barns, 
show ring, and at the auction sales. 
Fair committees all recognize the 
importance of our program, and 
many consult this department con- 
cerning the use of step-type ramps 
for loading and unloading animals, 
humane show ring and auction pro- 
cedures, as well as housing problems. 

The following letter is typical of 
many that are received. It shows 
that we are truly making progress 
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with our step-type ramp project. We 
are particularly pleased that this 
letter indicates cooperation between 
our two great youth educational 
movements in agriculture, namely 
4-H and F.F.A. 

Dear Sir: 

We wish to thank you for sending 
us the plans for building the cattle 
step loader. We constructed one 
according to plans, in the Vocational 
Agricultural shop for the 4-H Fair. 
It was used at the 4-H Fair held in 
Wilton, Connecticut. The cattle 
walked up it with ease and its utility 
was appreciated by all. 

Yours truly, 
CHARLES D. FERRIS, 
Chapter Secretary 


Another project in which Mr. 
Mann participated was a_ survey 
pertaining to the shrinkage in weight 
of broilers in shipping from farm to 
dressing plant. He started at the 
farm, observed the catching and 
crating of birds, rode the poultry 


truck to market, and studied un- 
loading. Some very interesting con- 
clusions were reached. In spite of the 
fact that most people do not have the 
love and affection for poultry that 
they feel for a dog or cat, the handlers 
were very careful and humane, mainly 
because of the economic loss in- 
volved because of damaged _ birds. 
Excitement causes shrinkage, so han- 
dlers work with a calm and quiet 
attitude. Excessive feeding immedi- 
ately before shipping is being discon- 
tinued as it causes an artificial shrink- 
age percentage, besides being very 
uncomfortable. Most of the corrective 
measures Mr. Mann recommended 
can be proved practical from the 
economic standpoint as well as the 
humane angle. 

Our monthly release, More Money 
From Livestock, continues to reach a 
representative group of agricultural 
leaders in New England. There are 
now some 500 names on the mailing 
list and favorable reports frequently 

(Continued next page) 
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reach us relative to its merits in 
livestock conservation work. 

Plans for the year ahead include 
expanded public relations — by ex- 
hibits, newspaper articles, radio and 
television; continued work with ag- 
ricultural groups, including 4-H and 
Vocational Agricultural Schools; an 
increased program with our land 
grant college committees; and greater 
use of facilities, material and equip- 
ment available from commercial con- 
cerns, including grain companies, 
farm machinery units, and others 
dependent on farm products for their 
existence. 


Humane Education 


During the 1954 school year, the 
League puppeteers, Mrs. Miriam 
Smith and Miss Harriett Flannery, 
presented over 340 marionette plays 
before approximately 80,000 children. 
The plays included Peter Rabbit, 
Hansel and Gretel, The Three Pigs, 
Snow White and Rose Red, Aladdin, 
and Tanya, all containing their full 
amount of entertainment interwoven 
with vital lessons of moral content. 

These plays, enjoyed by teachers 
and children in many Boston schools, 
were also given in the following 
cities and towns: Abington, Andover, 
Belmont, Beverly Farms, Billerica, 
Braintree, Bridgewater, Brookline, 
Canton, Chelsea, Dedham, Dun- 
stable, Everett, Framingham, Frank- 
lin, Hingham, Lexington, Lowell, 
Lynn, Malden, Medford, Melrose, 
Mi'ton, Natick, New Bedford, New- 
ton, Reading, Revere, Salem, Saugus, 
Shrewsbury, Stoneham, Swampscott, 
Tyngsboro, Waban, Wakefield, Wal- 
tham, Watertown, Wenham, Welles- 
ley, Westwood, Weymouth, Whit- 
man, Winchester. In many cases a 
visit to a certain school meant several 
nearby schools were able to take 
advantage of the event by having 
children and teachers go to a larger 
building. In this way we were able 
to reach a far greater number of 
children. 

Thousands of letters and drawings 
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A scene from “Tanya,” one of the League’s marionette productions. 


come to the League from the children 
who have witnessed a marionette 
play, all expressing deep apprecia- 
tion for our work. In this connection 
the teachers are cooperating splen- 
didly by following up each play 
either with a letter written by the 
children, part of their work in Eng- 
lish, or by a drawing made during 
their art classes. 

Though space will not permit a re- 
print of all these letters, we have 
selected two which signify that our 
lessons in Humane Education are 
bearing fruit. 

Dear Miss Flannery: 

The puppet show Aladdin was 
wonderful. I liked it very very much. 
The part I liked best was when the 
jewels got up and danced all around 
the floor. The clothes and_back- 
ground were very nice. 

I have a dog and I got him a 
license. Now I won’t have to worry 
about him getting picked up for not 
being licensed. I was wondering if 


you would send me a booklet for a 
dog, and a cat. I am going to get a 
kitten May first from a friend. It is 
three weeks old so I would like a 
booklet for it. 
Sincerely yours, 
Marion BLIGHT 


Dear Miss Smith and Miss Flannery: 

I liked the puppet show you put 
on for the Burrill School. It was one 
of the first puppet shows I have 
seen, 

I liked especially the first part of 
Hansel and Gretel when the dog was 
at the door. I liked the part when the 
stepmother said, ‘““You may keep the 
dog.” 

I learned a great lesson from 
Hansel and Gretel. If a person does 
a favor for a dog, a dog will do a 
favor for him. 

You might be interested in know- 
ing the Animal Rescue League saved 
my cat’s life. 

Would you kindly send me the 
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booklet on How to Take Care of 
Your Dog and How to Take Care of 
Your Cat. 
Thank you very much. 
Sincerely, 
JAMES FAGAN 


Words of praise as to the merits of 
our puppeteers also often come from 
school principals and teachers. Here 
are the reactions of two principals: 
Gentlemen: 

We have just had a visit from 
“Peter Rabbit’ accompanied by 
Miss Flannery and Mrs. Smith. May 
I say that the visit was most delight- 
ful and greatly enjoyed by Teachers 
and Pupils alike. You are doing a 
splendid bit of work with the puppets, 
and the lessons are very subtly taught. 
Again, congratulations and thanks. 

May I, at this time, put in a plea 
for their return to both the Harvard 
and Prescott Schools sometime next 
year? When you make up your new 
schedule, please include us in it. 

Very cordially yours, 
PAuL Cougs, Principal 
Harvard District 


Gentlemen: 

In behalf of the teachers and 
pupils of the Lincoln and Burrill 
Schools may I express our deep ap- 
preciation of the most wonderful 
and educational programs presented 
to us in the form of puppet shows 
during the past year. 

Your Miss Flannery and Mrs. 
Smith are indeed professional artists 
worthy of the highest praise for their 
clarity of expression, their skill in 
manipulation of the puppets, their 
grasp of student psychology, and 
their mechanical aptitude. 

We hope we may have the pleasure 
of having them with us again during 
the school year of 1954-55, as we 
know that they have other shows in 
their repertoire which we should be 
most anxious to see. 

Thank you for the opportunity you 
have given our students to learn the 
valuable lessons in the care of their 
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pets and to be entertained at the 
same time. 
Very truly yours, 
MicuHae. N. Koskey, Principal 
Lincoln and Burrill Schools 


In addition to our regular school 
program, the League puppeteers vis- 
ited the Rehabilitation Center in 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, Elks 
Club in Lowell, Canton Hospital 
School in Canton, Massachusetts, 
and several libraries. 


A! SAE Maltese Ct 


Soft and silvery, sleek and fine 

Golden eyes which lambent shine 

What dost dream of kitten mine 

With translucent gaze? 

Is it of wild lands afar 

Where ’cross crag and mountain 
scar 

Sires of thine ’neath shimmering 
star 

Roamed in olden days? 


“Nay” thou purreth, “ ’Tis my wish 
To be served from ample dish 

Food most choice, say game or fish 
Would tempt me not to roam — 
Then to lay me down and rest 

In tranquil nook where none molest 
Mistress mine, one last request — 
Grant me love and home.” 


MarGARET MorsE COFFIN 


Pine Ridge 

When two ladies come to call it is 
expected their behaviour and deport- 
ment will be above reproach. Un- 
happily this was not the case at the 
League’s Pine Ridge rest farm for 
horses and small animal cemetery 
when Carol and Edna paid us a visit 
last fall. Of course, Carol and Edna 
were New England’s celebrated hur- 
ricanes, and their conduct was any- 
thing but ladylike. In their wakes 
they left many trees broken and 
uprooted, but fortunately the build- 
ings at Pine Ridge came through the 
big blow without serious damage. By 
good fortune, too, although several 
trees were uprooted in the cemetery, 


no markers or graves were disturbed. 
This was probably the “big story” at 
this branch during 1954, but it cer- 
tainly was not the entire one. 

Under the able guidance of Super- 
intendent Arthur W. Foster and his 
assistant, Walter Hollingshead, Pine 
Ridge has completed another busy 
year. It is due to the fine work of 
these two men that the grounds and 
cemetery are kept in such good show 
condition. In the quiet and peaceful 
seclusion of Pine Ridge nearly 3,000 
beloved pets are interred. Mr. Foster 
reports that during the twelve months 
just ended 43 burials were made and 
82 pets cremated at the owners’ 
requests. 

Mr. Bones, Jonathan, Betty and 
Jerry, four retired horses, carry on 
the tradition of hundreds of other 
horses who have enjoyed the com- 
fortable quarters of the League’s 
Rest Farm. A_ beautiful foursome 
despite their years they frolic in the 
pasture adjoining the barn and can 
usually be seen contentedly nibbling 
grass. 

Pine Ridge also serves as a receiv- 
ing station for small animals. During 
the year 161 dogs, 438 cats and 
kittens and 12 miscellaneous ani- 
mals were received and disposed of 
according to their owners’ wishes. 


Lynn Branch 


A year ago it was noted in the 
Annual Report that a small bequest 
had been received for the purpose of 
erecting a shelter in the Lynn area, 
and although it was far from being 
sufficient to pay for the cost of a new 
building the League was tentatively 
planning to go ahead with plans for a 
new North Shore branch. After a 
careful search what was thought to be 
a most suitable location was found on 
Route 107 near the Lynn-Salem city 
line. The property consists of approx- 
imately 2% acres, has an unfinished 
brick residence and two wooden 
frame buildings which can easily be 
converted into animal quarters. An 
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option to purchase was made pro- 
viding approval to locate an animal 
shelter on the property was given by 
the Salem Zoning Board. The 
League’s petition was granted and 
the property purchased. Exactly one 
day later, due to a technicality in the 
law, the vote of the Zoning Board 
was declared illegal. A second hear- 
ing was requested by the League and 


this request was granted. A number 
of residents in the area appeared in 
opposition to the League’s petition 
but, following the hearing and after 
carefully considering the conditions 
involved, the Salem Zoning Board 
upheld its original decision granting 
the League permission to proceed. 
However, an appeal was taken and 
the League forced to present its case 
in Salem Superior Court, and we are 
presently awaiting Judge Warner’s 


opinion in the case. 

Meanwhile, the work of the Lynn 
Branch proceeds and Agent Sherman 
Bates is kept busy answering thou- 
sands of calls for our services each 
year. New facilities are badly needed, 
and it is hoped by this time next year 
we can report progress. Anyone in- 
terested in assisting the League fi- 
nancially in this project should con- 
tact the society’s president, Carlton 
E. Buttrick. 


COMBINED RECORD OF ANIMALS FOR YEAR ENDING JANUARY 31, 1955 


Horses Sheep Poultry 
and and and 
Dogs Cats Mules Cattle Swine Birds = Mise. Total 

Golléctéd’ by Agentse sears ot 859935 959.096 518 524 49,131 
Déliveréd' by. Owners eee 4,977 7,483 256 188 12,904 
Glinic?). 2s Geen eee Ae 6,342 1179 43 7,564 
Investigation Deptamaeree ss *. 363 64 20,873 133,623 44,325 1,032 245 200,491 
Quarantine! Dept sica as ee, 2,406 66 12 2,484 
Lyon: Branch ee Lov 8,155 141 9,993 
Pine Ridge: Branch yan. ces 2 161 438 12 611 
Cape Cod Branch 

Eastham eae sce 2s 94 442 1 4 541 

North PHarwicieee ee a 321 758 6) 48 1,130 
TOTALS 2. yee e048 by. bad 20,873 133,;6230— A47325 1510- "tiles 284,849 


Cats Placed in New Homes: 452 
Cats Returned to Owners: 57 


Dogs Returned to Owners: 797 
Horses Destroyed: 127 
Miscellaneous Animals Placed in Homes: 436 


Number of Investigations: 1,494 
Dogs Placed in New Homes: 1,801 


Form of Bequest 


To the ANIMAL Rescue LEAGUE OF BosTON: 
I give, devise, and bequeath the sum of 


dollats, and the real estate situated at NO) 2 


Street, in the city (or town) of 
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iLike Ald F/SA - 
WV07 PART CEREAL |! 


Feed me 3 LITTLE KITTENS < 
All-Fish CAT FOOD 


* CAUGHT for CATS! * COOKED for CATS! * CORRECT for CATS! 


Send for CAT-O-GRAPHS 


! P.O. Box 1042, Boston 3, Mass. 
"| enclose 3 labels (8 oz. size) & 25¢, or 2 labels (15 oz. size) & 25¢ for my 
1 copy of CAT-O-GRAPHS: 
' Volume 4 now available. 


Economy - 
Size UN CED TE kei See SR A SEAS Sie oe ee eee fe 


8 oz. Address 


For Single 
Feeding ve ee oe 


Color, Magazine and 


Catalog Printers 


The 
Rumford Press 


Concord, New Hampshire 


CHICAGO 
100 West Monroe Street 


NEW YORK CITY 


341 Madison Avenue : NEW TASTE APPEAL 


eNEW FORMULA 


BOSTON 

1102 Statler Office Bldg. Wirthmore Dog Food is for sale by Wirthmore grain 
dealers and many grocery stores throughout the 
Northeast. CHAS. M. COX CO., Est. 1886, 177 
Milk Street, Boston, Mass. Wriie for location of 


your nearest dealer. 
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Are. Kee oleague of Seger 


51 CarveER STREET, Boston 16, MASSACHUSETTS 


Telephone: HAncock 6-9170 — Nights, Sundays and Holidays: HAncock 6-3736 


A Wholly Independent Organization Founded in 1899 by Mrs. Huntington Smith 


OFFICERS 
President: Carlton E. Buttrick First Vice-President: Robert Baldwin 
Secretary: James Jackson, Jr. Treasurer: Philip W. Trumbull 


Asst. Secretary: Miss Ruth A. Ballou 


Hon, Vice-Presidents: Hon. Percival P. Baxter, Miss Harriet G. Bird, Mrs. Leverett Bradley, Adm. Richard E. Byrd, 
Mrs. Frank H. Cheever, Mrs. John M. B. Churchill, Sr., H. W. Dunning, Mrs. William Endicott, 2d, Miss Anita 
Harris, Dr. J. Walter Schirmer, Miss Elizabeth L. Storer, Mrs. Ezra R. Thayer. 


Directors: James B. Ames, Robert Baldwin, Jonathan G. Butler, Carlton E. Buttrick, John M. B. Churchill, Mrs. 
Rockwell Coffin, Mrs. George M. Cushing, Jr., Roger Ernst, Miss S. Elizabeth Fenno, John Grew, Mrs. James R. 
Hammond, Mrs. Frederick O. Houghton, Constantine Hutchins, James Jackson, Jr., Mrs. Charles W. Phinney, 
George Putnam, Jr., Stuart C. Rand, Miss Eleanor Sohier, Mrs Thomas W. Storrow, Carlton M. Strong, Philip W. 
Trumbull, Mrs. Geoffrey G. Whitney. 


e e e 
Earl E. Wentzel Archibald MacDonald John Finlayson 
Asst. to the President Chief Investigator Shelter Superintendent 
Harriet Flannery Guy W. Mann 
Dir. of Education Dir. Livestock Conservation 


Small Animal Out-Patient Clinic is maintained at headquarters. Dr. Malcolm Carsley, Veterinarian-in- 
Charge. Clinic Hours: Monday through Friday, 9 a.m. to 4 P.M; Saturday, 9 a.m. to 12 noon. During July 
and August the Clinic will not be open on Saturday. 


Pine Ridge Cemetery for Small Animals and Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses are maintained at 246 Pine 
Street, Dedham, Arthur W. Foster, Superintendent. Arrangements for burials, including cremations, 
may be made at 5] Carver Street. 


Albany Street Shelter, Boston, is open 24 hours a day to receive animals. 


RECEIVING STATIONS 


Boston pueLler’. et. ccs. ae eae 366 Albany Street 

Dedhamie een. 5: 260 vos ce 246 Pine Street Cape Cod 

Eastibostatin rte $12 2. yee Police Station No. 7 Fastham........ Dr. James H. Leach, Fort Hill Road 
West Dynneie Sherman Bates, 4 Neptune Street North Harwich...... . Hilliard Hopkins, Depot Street 


Donations, Membership Fees and Bequests provide the main support of the League. Become a member, 
send a donation or make provision for us in your will, and help insure our continued protection of stray, 
unwanted, sick or injured animals. Of every paid-up League membership of $2.00 or more, $1.00 is for a 
year’s subscription to Our Fourfooted Friends. 


MEMBERSHIP FEES v4 
Liteeherenee (eee see eo OU), 00 ieee payment FORM OF BEQUEST 
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Supporting =. oe aes oe 25.00 annually To the ANIMAL RescuE LEAGUE oF Boston: 

Contributing.............. 10.00 annually I give, devise and bequeath the sum of....... 
Actives Bee. . Ssh ep.4G 9.00 annually dollars, and the real estate situated at No....... 
Associate................. 2.00 annually Street, in the city (or town) of?............... 


UNG) eee gos ee .25 annually 


SPILL LL LDL LL LLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLL LIL LILL LLL LLL 
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